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protests that are made from time to time about 

certain basic elements of public assistance law and 
practice. The sentiment demanding publication of 
names of recipients may be thought to be expressing 
a philosophy antithetical to that which seeks to pre- 
serve the confidentiality of public assistance records. 
Therefore, it would seem that the principle of con- 
fidentiality of records were under attack and the ad- 
vocates of that principle would be put upon to de- 
fend it. . 

Similarly, one might suppose that the critics of as- 
sistance-giving to those ADC parents whose behavior 
is held to be socially unacceptable are repudiating the 
concept of equal treatment under law. Advocates of 
this principle would feel called upon, in the face of 
such criticisms, to defend it. 

To attempt to deal with these and many similar 
complaints on the basis of their philosophical impli- 
cations is to evade or ignore their true significance. 
What these expressions are more likely to mean is 
that the people who supply the tax dollars which 
finance public assistance feel that they are not getting 
their money’s worth. The challenge, therefore, is to 


Toros Is A particular significance in the insurgent 





Editorial: Real Factors in Public Unrest 
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determine why the taxpayer feels he is not getting 
value received for his dollar, and what should be 
done about it. 

One seldom hears these characteristic complaints 
about OASI because’ in the public mind its benefits 
are associated with rights established independently 
of the status quo of the recipient. But public assist- 
ance is associated in the public mind with WEL- 
FARE. When the persons who supply the tax dollars 
which finance public assistance observe these dollars 
being paid in the form of public assistance payments 
in situations wherein the welfare of individuals, par- 
ticularly of children, does not seem to be served, they 
feel outraged. Failure of the administrative agency to 
correct such situations provokes them to attempt to 
supply their own solution. The administrator, there- 
fore, must recognize the real factors behind public 
unrest with public assistance and provide proper 
corrective measures through strengthening the eligi- 
bility process, through sound protective services in 
cooperation with the courts, and through sound legis- 
lative recommendations when indicated. 

But Cuitp, Commissioner 
Idaho Department of Public Assistance 
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by VIRGINIA FRANKS, Assistant Supervisor of Social Service 
St. Louis City (Mo.) Welfare Office 


there has been increasing discussion of the meth- 

ods used in determining eligibility for public 
assistance. One charge is that there are “chiselers” on 
the rolls and that the usual methods of investigation 
have not been successful in finding these cases and 
removing them from public aid. A leading public 
official recently said that one reason caseloads are 
often contaminated with ineligibles is that “social 
agencies have traditionally frowned upon the use of 
investigational methods employed by other types of 
public agencies.” 


B OTH WITHIN AND without public welfare agencies 


IMPLICATION 


HE IMPLICATION in this quotation is clearly that be- 
) pt the public assistance agency has not used the 
methods employed by other types of public agencies, 
their payrolls are “contaminated with ineligibles,” a 
sentiment which a growing number of interested citi- 
zens, including some agency staff members, share. 
Certainly, no one wants the public assistance payrolls 
to include ineligible persons, and it is only by a search- 
ing study of the public assistance program, its objec- 
tives, laws, policies, and methods of operation that the 
question of why ineligibles “contaminate” the payrolls 
can be answered, 

The study that has been made thus far seems to 
point an accusing finger at the methods of investiga- 
tion used by staff in its administration of the pro- 
gram, resulting in a trend toward “use of investiga- 
tional methods employed by other types of public 
agencies.” This movement has been rapid in some 
areas, slow and tentative in others. It has received 
strong support from some staff members and has been 
vehemently opposed by others. The present trend 
toward study and experimentation in methods of in- 
vestigation of eligibility for public assistance can be a 
healthy one, leading to more effective administration 
of the program. However, it can also be dangerous 
unless it is approached with a serious objective of 
finding out what is the best method of determining 
eligibility for assistance. As a part of such study it 
would be well to devote some time to various methods 
of making investigation. 

What are these new “methods” that are being put 
into effect? How do they compare with the methods 
they replace? As one observes the present trend, it 


appears that most of the “new” ways of investigating 
eligibility are being borrowed from the field of crime 
detection. They include investigations made without 
the knowledge and consent of the public assistance 
applicant, unauthorized interviews with employers, 
friends, acquaintances, and organizational heads of 
the family or individual in question; “surprise” home 
visits to applicants and recipients for the purpose of 
“catching” them in an “unstaged” situation; case- 
workers representing themselves as something other 
than what they actually are as they make contacts 
with family, friends, and acquaintances; routine 


checks of all types of public records; notarized state- | 


ments from the client relative to points of eligibility. 
In its recent history, public assistance administrators 
have not advocated such methods; instead, they have 
looked upon the determination of eligibility as a joint 
undertaking between worker and client. The client 
has been encouraged to provide proofs that he meets 
requirements of the law. He has been given the 
right to choose, within the prescribed limits of what 
constitutes acceptable evidence, the sources of proof 
that are to be used. He has been given the right to 
participate in the decision as to when a worker shall 
visit in his home. He has been given the right to 
manage his own affairs, including the “affair” of 
determining his eligibility for assistance. 


Two MetuHops 


OR PURPOSES OF comparing the two points of view 
Fend for want of better terms, let us call one the 
“detective method of investigation” and the other the 
“social agency method.” The proponents of each 
method are not in total disagreement relative to the 
underlying concepts, philosophies, purposes, and ob- 
jectives of public assistance administration. They cer- 
tainly share one objective—the most effective, eco- 
nomical, and contructive service possible to the people, 
all the people, not just the public assistance recipients. 
Both share in a desire to help people to help them- 
selves. 

The areas of disagreement are several. First, the 
fact that the “new” methods are being taken from the 
field of crime detection leads to the conclusion that 
those who advocate such methods must believe that 
a high percentage of the clients of a public assistance 
agency are guilty of fraud and misrepresentation. It 
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appears almost to imply that the fact of a public as- 
sistance program creates a situation in which crime is 
likely to abound and that investigational methods 
based upon social work principles stimulate and en- 
courage fraud and deceit. It pre-supposes that the 
truth cannot be determined in the majority of in- 
stances without using “detective” methods of investi- 
gation. The latter method pre-supposes that public 
assistance clients represent a cross section of person- 
alities and ways of behaving and that the potentials 
for fraud and deceit exist within agency caseloads in 
about the same proportion as among any other ran- 
dom sample of peoples. It also pre-supposes that, 
given the right kind of help, the majority of people 
will tell the truth about themselves. 


Fraup AND DeceIr 


HE MOST NAIVE of us has never thought that fraud 
| oe deceit did not exist among public assistance 
clients nor that it could be entirely eliminated by use 
of the investigational methods propounded by social 
workers. Neither has the most skeptical of us ever 
believed that a “cause and effect” relationship exists 
between the fact of the public assistance program and 
the fraud and misrepresentation of which some of its 
clients are undoubtedly guilty. 

A second area of disagreement is around the ques- 
tion of how to prevent ineligibles from getting on the 
payroll. Presumably the proponents of the methods 
“frowned upon by social agencies” believe that the 
“rolls can be kept clean” by the “new” methods. For 
some study of whether or not this point of view can 
be supported by fact, let us look back upon our own 
methodological history. Those of us who have been 
public assistance workers for ten years or longer can 
remember quite vividly that the “new” methods are 
not at all new to public assistance administration. How 
many of us, and with what results, in our early 
experience with public assistance, have spent untold 
hours of our time and the public’s money in routine 
“checking” of public records? How many of us have 
made unannounced home visits because we were un- 
der the impression that if we made an appointment 
with the client, he would somehow “set the stage” for 
us, hood-wink us into believing he was in dire pov- 
erty? How many of us have looked into cupboards to 
see if they really were “bare” or into closets for a 
man’s hat or pair of pants that would prove that 
father was not absent from the home? How many 
rooms could we fill with employers, relatives, ac- 
quaintances, all kinds of references that we have inter- 
viewed without the client’s knowledge and consent? 

If you are new to public assistance administration, 
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read the old records of the agency to find out how it 
was done ten years ago. Let us face the fact that we 
are going back some years in our history for the 
methods that are now being put into effect and stop 
calling them “new.” Why did some of us abandon 
these methods in the first place? In my own case, I 
can assure you that it was not because they were 
“frowned upon by social agencies.” At the point that 
I gave them up I did not know the difference between 
what was “frowned upon” and what was approved 
by social agencies. I gave them up because they 
proved a waste of my time and the taxpayer’s money. 
Such methods did not prove either economical or 
effective in administering public assistance and it is 
very doubtful that the payrolls contained fewer in- 
eligibles ten years ago than now. 


Oruer Pusiic AGENCIES 


S ANOTHER sTEP in the study, let us examine the 
A records of other types of public agencies that 
use these methods in their administration to find out 
what is their “efficiency rating.” Public assistance 
staff has been accused of inefficiency, but no one has 
yet compared its effectiveness with that of other types 
of public services. For instance, does a poorly paid 
“cop” do a better job than a poorly paid social worker? 
Hadn’t we better find out before we convince our- 
selves and all the people that detective methods are 
more efficient and more to be trusted in public as- 
sistance administration than social agency methods? 
Might we be placing our own and national interests 
in the position of being “hood-winked” into thinking 
that public welfare administration will be improved 
by changing methods when we don’t yet have facts to 
prove it? 

A third difference of opinion is found around the 
effect that the “detective” investigational method has 
upon the clients of the public agency. If we assume 
that the possibility of fraud exists at the point the 
applicant comes to us, the investigation based upon 
the “detective” method becomes a tool to enable us 
to determine whether it actually exists. According 
to some points of view, the client who has told the 
truth comes through the investigation unscathed; the 
guilty ones are presumably caught before they reap 
any rewards from their attempted “crime.” Does 
either the innocent or guilty come through such in- 
vestigation unscathed? Again, I recommend looking 
back at our own methodological history for the an- 
swer to that question—to see irreparable damage to 
individual pride and human dignity resulting from 
the methods that we have used before and are turning 
toward again. 
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Two fundamental principles underlying the meth- 
ods that are being discarded in favor of “detective” 
ones are that of confidentiality in relationship between 
agency and client, and the individual’s right of self- 
determination. Except by the most extreme rational- 
ization, these two principles cannot be reconciled to 
the fact of home visits without appointment or con- 
sulting references without the knowledge and consent 
of the client. These are not necessarily principles held 
only by social work and social workers—they are prin- 
ciples, presumably held in high esteem by the ma- 
jority of a democratic people. The first is considered 
so important that it is protected by law. I do not 
believe that a majority of people want us to disregard 
this law in public welfare administration. 


Honest ExaMINATION 


WOULD BE THE last to say that we have had a to- 
| tally economical, efficient, and constructive admin- 
istration using methods that are interpreted as being 
based upon the principles advocated by social agen- 
cies. However, if we are honest in our examination 
of the methods that we have employed, we must admit 
that there has been much mis-use and mis-application 
of the principles underlying the “social agency” 
method. 

Quoting again from the public official’s remarks, 
“For suspected cases, we have established certain in- 
vestigational methods which are having remarkable 
success in weeding out those persons who are taking 
advantage of public aid funds—.” The assumption 
here is that “suspected” cases are on the payrolls and 
that they got there because the methods of investiga- 
tion were ineffective. This is a serious accusation— 
one not to be treated with indifference—but to con- 
clude that it is inevitable that “ineligibles” will get 
on the payrolls because of the use of investigational 
methods approved by social agencies is dangerous and 
misleading. By the correct use of the “social agency” 
method of investigation, “suspected” cases should 
never be on the payroll. 

Where, then, have we gone wrong? Perhaps, in 
part, because as public welfare’ administrators, we 
have not maintained an objective attitude in our rela- 
tionship to the people. We have been, in turn, 
“against” the client and “for” the rest of the tax- 
payers, “for” the client and “against” the rest of the 
taxpayers. Until the past several years, the general 
trend was toward “for” the client, giving him every 
benefit of the doubt—if we had not actually proved 
ineligibility, even though there was some pretty 
strong evidence against it, we granted assistance. We 
have refrained from contacting references that we 


thought should have been seen when our client re- 
fused us permission “because it might endanger our 
relationship with him” and have approved assistance 
anyway; we have been afraid to talk with our client 
about our suspicions of his deceit until we had irre- 
futable proof of it; we have kept to ourselves the fact 
that we were not doing as good nor as thorough a 
job as the public has a right to have done and we 
have reacted guiltily and defensively when the public, 
in the form of citizens’ investigating committees, have 
moved in to find out for themselves. These are not 
methods that are consistent with principles of social 
agencies. 

The following case can be used to illustrate different 
ways of approaching a “suspected” case. 


A “Suspecrep” CasE 


rs. M., acep 75, widowed for the past ten years, 
M applied for old age assistance, stating that her 
private resources, in the form of some property left 
by Mr. M., were exhausted and that her two sons 
who had been assisting her were no longer able to do 
so. She was frail, obviously not well, generally charm- 
ing in looks and manner. She was frank and open in 
discussing some points of eligibility, such as age and 
residence, reticent and even evasive in discussing her 
past resources and their disposition, and the affairs of 
her sons. She objected to the worker interviewing 
her sons, insisted that she didn’t know where one of 
them lived now, although she had lived with him until 
recently. She failed to produce requested proofs as to 
disposition of property. After three interviews with 
Mrs. M. and interviews with the references suggested 
by her, the investigation had revealed no evidence of 
present resources, but the worker was sure that Mrs. 
M. was holding back something. He suspected that he 
had not gotten all the facts. 

The worker, in this case, could have, from that point, 
proceeded in one of three ways. He could have located 
the sons through public records and interviewed them 
against Mrs. M.’s wishes; he could have checked all 
public property records; he could have interviewed 
friends and acquaintances of Mrs. M.; he could have 
“dropped in on” Mrs. M. without appointment to see 
if the missing son was around. Such action might have 
led to definite and conclusive evidence for or against 
eligibility. F 

Or, he might have approved assistance to Mrs. M. 
without further investigation. After all, she was old, 
frail, ill, charming and ladylike, not the kind of person 
that is ordinarily associated with misrepresentation. 
She definitely met some eligibility requirements and 
there was no absolute evidence that she did not meet 
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them all. Applications have been approved on less 
evidence than this. 

Or, as a third approach, he might have put the 
cards squarely on the table with Mrs. M., explaining 
to her why he wasn’t sure whether she was eligible 
and what must be done to clear up the questionable 
points, leaving her the decision as to how, or if, the 
investigation should proceed until the questionable 
issues were clarified. 


Last APPROACH 


HE worKER, having been oriented to the principle 
Nas well expressed by one new worker after his first 
discussion method with his supervisor as “There’s 
nothing sneakin’ about the way we go about doing 
this job,” chose the last approach. He told Mrs. M. 
why he wasn’t sure about her eligibility and what, 
according to agency policies and procedures, needed 
to be done to clear up the questions; told her that 
he didn’t want to push her into talking about things 
that she didn’t want to talk about and that he wasn’t 
going to investigate without her knowledge and per- 
mission, but neither could she be approved for assist- 
ance until the questionable points were cleared up. He 
left the choice to Mrs. M., who chose to stop the in- 
vestigation at that point. Thus a “suspected” case 
never got on the payroll. 

The reason that the worker did not make an “in- 
dependent” investigation, interview the sons against 
Mrs. M.’s wishes, run down property records, talk to 
her friends and acquaintances, visit without appoint- 
ment, was not “that it might endanger his relation- 
ship with his client,” although such would have been 
the result. It was because he believed in Mrs. M.’s 
right to decide whether she would permit or partici- 
pate in the kind of investigation that must be made 
in order to leave no question of her status in relation 
to the OAA law. The worker, using the principles 
underlying the “social agency” method of investiga- 
tion cannot deny his client this right; neither has he 
the right to grant assistance in “suspicious” cases. 

Supposing the grounds for suspicion do not show 
up until the applicant is already on the payroll? Does 
the client forfeit his right to decide the course that 
the investigation shall take? The investigation of 
eligibility is a continuous process, going on during 
the entire period the individual receives assistance. 
The principles upon which investigational methods 
are based should not change just because the person 
is on the payroll. As public assistance caseworkers, 
we have no more right to continue assistance to a 
“suspected” case than we have to grant it in the first 
place. Unless the recipient, with the assistance of the 


worker, can present evidence that is defined by the 
agency as acceptable to prove that the “suspicions” are 
groundless, assistance should be stopped at once. This 
means that assistance must be denied or withdrawn 
on occasion without conclusive evidence of ineligibility 
—something that isn’t easy to do. It takes clear think- 
ing relative to the principles involved, the respective 
roles of worker and client in the process of determin- 
ing eligibility; a real conviction that the role of the 
worker is to help the client to help himself, and that 
this objective cannot be achieved by taking the mat- 
ter of investigation out of the client’s hands. 


PROSECUTION 


UPPOSING THE agency wants to prosecute the sus- 
G pected case for fraud. This cannot be done on the 
same inconclusive evidence on which assistance can 
be denied or withdrawn, nor can one expect, for pur- 
poses of prosecuting him for his crime, that the client 
will help and participate in proving that he is a crim- 
inal. It is when we, as public assistance administra- 
tors, get into the field of prosecuting for fraud that the 
investigational procedures may justifiably become 
those which are associated with crime detection, a 
matter which should be thought of in a different 
category than the investigation of eligibility for assist- 
ance and handled by some one other than the agency 
caseworker. 

As a public assistance worker, as a citizen and a 
taxpayer, I, too, have an accusation to make. It is that 
those of the public assistance administrators who are 
advocating adoption of “investigational methods tra- 
ditionally frowned upon by social agencies” are acting 
hastily and ill-advisedly, without sufficient study of 
the facts involved. They have been too ready to agree 
that “social agency” methods of investigation are in- 
effective in achieving the objectives of the public 
assistance program and that methods used by other 
types of public agencies better suit the purposes of 
public assistance administration. Having been ac- 
cused by citizens’ investigating committees of ineffec- 
tive administration, they have made a scapegoat of 
something else—of social workers and the principles 
to which they subscribe when actually these principles 
have never been consistently and constructively in- 
terpreted and practiced in our public assistance agen- 
cies. Only the most unrealistic of people can conceive 
of a public assistance payroll that will always be as 
pure as Ivory soap. No matter what methods of in- 
vestigation we use, there will always be some one 
receiving help who does not meet the eligibility re- 
quirements. Therefore, the choice of method to use 

(Continued on page 123) 





TRAINING OBJECTIVES OF A GRADUATE SCHOOL 
aad Their Relationship fo P. reparation for P. hlic Weare’ 


by WILLIAM D. TURNER, Dean, School of Social W ork 
University of Pennsylvania 


vania School of Social Work, leading to the 

degree of Master of Social Work, has been 
developed to prepare the student to give his agency’s 
service, with awareness of his client’s position in 
taking that service, and with responsibility to the 
agency and community which provide it. 


T= TWO-YEAR graduate curriculum of the Pennsyl- 


IMPLICATIONS 


HIs OBJECTIVE implies correctly that the School’s 
p pant is trained to give the service of any ade- 
quately administered social agency, the nature of 
whose service is also clear. This does not mean that 
the School’s graduate is a seasoned worker in all 
fields of social work. It means simply that, in learning 
to give the services of one, or sometimes two, training 
agencies, the student has learned the most difficult 
parts of giving the service of any agency. He is pre- 
pared, then, quickly to learn the specific features of 
agencies and services that may be new to him. This 
outcome of training signifies in part the Pennsylvania 
School’s version of “generic training for social work.” 

Concern for generic training of social workers, as 
against their preparation for specific jobs only, has 
long existed. The insistent needs of public welfare 
agencies, and previews of the study of social work 
education being conducted by the National Council 
on Social Work Education, are asking the Schools 
again whether their training is really generic. 

The implication, of course, is that such training 
should be generic. Practically, it must be so in one 
sense, for the schools could not supply even the trained 
workers they now provide, if they attempted to train 
all students in the specific requirements of the many 
kinds of social agencies that now exist. 

Is generic casework training generic enough for 
today’s needs of social workers? It so happens that 
training for casework is more highly developed than 
training for these other fields. Training for super- 
vision is scarcely two decades old. I believe we are 
just beginning to train for social administration, as 


*This paper was given at a meeting of the Pennsylvania Agency- 
School Committee on Preparation for Public Social Welfare, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, November 4, 1950. 


against imparting information about social admin- 
istration. While research in general is now a vener- 
able discipline, social research seems at times just 
to be finding itself. And we are in the midst of a 
controversy in which even the social work status of 
community organization is in question. This does not 
say that no social administrators, social researchers 
and community organizers exist. Nor does it say that 
the schools of social work are simply manifesting 
the cultural lag characteristic of many educational 
institutions. It says simply that no one inside or out- 
side the field of social work knows as much about 
teaching social administration and research and com- 
munity organization as is known about the teaching 
of casework. If we pretend otherwise, we only mis- 
lead those who know that they do not know about 
these matters, and who look to us for guidance. 


DiFFIcuLty OF PREPARATION 


AM SURE WE ARE pretending otherwise when we 
| entertain the proposal that we begin now to train 
the student of social work simultaneously in the 
fields of social casework, social group work, com- 
munity organization,—with the genuine implication 
that we shall prepare the student for professional 
operation in all of these fields. 

But, it is protested, the day is past when a case- 
worker doing casework only can validly be called a 
social worker. Social work is now clearly all of these 
other things as well. The graduate of a school of 
social work must have a working familiarity with 
all such matters. 

But competence for action in all of these fields 
simply could not be gained even in a ten year grad- 
uate curriculum. Competence in even one of them 
could not be gained by the young student while 
attempting also to gain competence in any one other. 
One must concentrate oneself with one of them, par- 
ticularly at the beginning of training—the point at 
which the current proposals ask for an introduction 
to all of them. And, since a supervisor or admin- 
istrator must know the casework, group work, or 
community organization activities he supervises of 
administers, training in such activities must underlie 
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that in supervision or administration. 

Suppose we look at social casework, the public 
welfare need for which is almost self-evident, and 
training for which some schools of social work are 
prepared to offer. By casework I don’t mean the 
extended diagnosis and deeply personal treatment 
which is essentially psychiatric, psychoanalytic, or 
possibly therapeutic in nature. I mean by casework 
what I meant in my opening remarks: the sensitive 
and responsible giving of an agency’s service. Then, 
it is vitally important to recognize what it is of 
supervision, administration, research and community 
organization the caseworker in a public agency must 
know. If he is a public welfare worker, he is not 
actually a supervisor, administrator, researcher or 
community organizer. He does not have to carry 
their responsibilities, nor does he need all their skills 
and knowledge. But if he is to be a caseworker, his 
public welfare agency rightly asks him to be able 
to work under supervision, in direct and indirect 
relation to administration, in cooperation with the 
agency’s research efforts as administration requires, 
and in relation to the community as it sustains or 
threatens his work with applicants and recipients of 
the agency’s services. If schools and agencies pretend 
to train him for the different roles of his colleagues 
and superiors, and fail to train him to work with 
these others as I have just outlined, they are failing 
themselves, their students, the supporting community, 
the agencies, and their clients. 


ASSISTANCE AS CASEWORK 


INCE, FOR THE moment I am looking at the scope 
G of casework, I owe you an account of what the 
Pennsylvania School really feels about public assist- 
ance as casework. The giving of public assistance in 
a way that is responsible to community, agency and 
recipient, is one of the hardest casework jobs to 
learn to do. It is hard for a caseworker, not so much 
because his job keeps him from using some specific 
skills that another, equally difficult kind of casework 
job might require; it is hard, fundamentally, because 
the worker must give generally inadequate amounts 
of money to, or withhold them from, applicants who 
may be utterly destitute. Money is a potent gift; its 
withholding is a potent denial. 

The public assistance worker’s job is hard also 
because part of the community and part of the worker 
himself question the applicant’s moral right to public 
assistance even when his legal right is established. 
It is hard also because another part of the community, 
or the worker himself, and even of his agency so 
enthusiastically affirms the applicant’s legal right for 


assistance, that the applicant’s equal right to fear 
assistance, resent it, and refuse it is forgotten. When 
this latter right is forgotten in the act of withholding 
or giving assistance, the withholding or the giving 
is both individually and socially debilitating, and quite 
contrary to the oft-quoted legislative intent of Penn- 
sylvania’s public assistance law. 

While the preceding remarks do not seem to tell 
much about the Pennsylvania School’s training pro- 
gram as such, they are essential to its understanding. 
This program is one that cannot be described by 
naming courses, concepts, and areas of knowledge. 
The thinking behind it must be known, if its sig- 
nificance is to become manifest. 


REsPoNSIBILITY TO AGENCY 


ET US THEN RECALL part of my introductory remarks, 
joe the School trains its students to give an 
agency’s service in a way responsible to the com- 
munity and agency which make the service possible. 
The student—and the worker—cannot and must not 
give this service out of relation to his agency. Every 
one knows how hard it is for workers to learn to 
abide by the supervision and the administrative frame- 
work which the agency affords a worker and requires 
him to follow. In the School’s training agencies, 
where the student works on established days of each 
week of his two years of training, the student worker 
encounters these inevitable and basic difficulties of 
learning to represent an agency. His training super- 
visor, who is part of the agency itself, holds him to 
recognizing, facing, and conquering these difficulties. 
He then brings his actual experiences in this area 
to his class in Casework Practice in the School, shares 
these experiences with his teacher and classmates, 
shares his classmates’ similar and differing experi- 
ences, and thereby slowly gains a perspective and hold 
upon them that his direct agency experience alone 
could not even so quickly provide. To his class on 
the Social Agency he brings other experiences related 
to the agency’s administrative structure and opera- 
tions, policies, rules, public relations affecting the 
worker’s role, working facilities and requirements, 
and so on. 

This entire pattern of integrated class and field 
work enables and requires the student to give an 
agency’s service, and to represent his agency in giving 
that service. To be sure, he becomes familiar with 
his agency and with its workings which are necessary 
to his job. But far more important for that job: he 
learns to be a part of his agency and to operate as 
such. Such learning goes beyond the acquisition of 
knowledge and information; it requires of the student 
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a learning that involves himself, his attitudes, his 
feelings, and his will both against, and for his agency. 

At the beginning of my present remarks I said 
also that the School trains the student to give his 
agency’s service with awareness of his client’s position 
in taking it. We are all aware of the fear and resent- 
ment which most applicants bring to the public 
assistance agency. We have all been amazed, too, 
at times at the strength the most destitute applicant 
brings along with his apparent helplessness. If public 
assistance were only an administering service, content 
with following some of the letter of the public assist- 
ance law and not its intent as embodied in that letter, 
the public assistance worker could, like any clerk, 
disregard all these things about the applicant, simply 
give the grant when the applicant is eligible for it, 
and withhold it when he is not. 

But the public assistance law, the deeply penetrating 
nature of public assistance service as financial assist- 
ance, the nature of the applicant as a human being, 
his status as a citizen in a society concerned with 
its own welfare through him, all make public assist- 
ance a social service. This means that the social 
worker must know his client as the client comes to 
the public assistance agency with his financia! need, 
and that the worker himself must know what he 
himself is like to that client; for he must do his 
own job in relation with the client, and the meaning 
of his own actions for the client must remain upper- 
most in his mind along with an unwavering sense 
of his own responsibilities to his agency. This re- 
quirement calls for an exceptional understanding of 
persons (including oneself), of the helping relation- 
ship between two persons, and of one’s own real 
place in that relationship from both agency and client’s 
point of view. 


Awareness GAINED IN TRAINING 


HIS AWARENESS, this sensitivity to person, self, and 
jee tinwnenesy the Pennsylvania School student gains 
in his training as he actually encounters the person 
he is to serve. Here are partially awakened at first 
his own real fear with his first case, his impulse to 
put himself completely and mistakenly in the client’s 
shoes, his contrary impulse to forget the client com- 
pletely and treat him quite inhumanly, and his own 
will to become personally responsible for, or not to 
become responsible for, such feelings and impulses. 
These experiences, again, he brings to the School, 
this time particularly to his class in Personality. In 
this class he is enabled and required to look more 
squarely at himself and at what he is like to his 
clients. Here, again, he shares the similar and dif- 
ferent experiences of his classmates. Here he recog- 


nizes more deeply, as he must, what it feels like to 
take help. When he learns what it is like to take help, 
it becomes easier for him to see clearly that as a 
helper he is different from the person he helps and 
serves. While he finds himself capable of all his 
client’s feelings, he also becomes capable of those 
feelings which he as a helper must have. One such 
basic feeling is that of being different from the client, 
of having as agency representative a power which the 
client does not have. Here the student learns to bear 
such feelings responsibly and with an effectively bal- 
anced concern for his agency and his client. 

This balance between agency and client, which 
almost tends to shift from moment to moment and 
week to week,—but which the worker himself must 
always somehow maintain, comes to the fore and is 
held there, in the student’s training agency practice 
and in his School class in Practice. In these two 
spots particularly the student-worker learns what any 
social service will demand of him as worker: namely, 
that agency and client are necessary to any social 
service, and that it is he, the worker, who must carry 
them both. 

I have just described the core of the student’s 
learning in the two-year graduate curriculum of the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 
The student also takes courses in medical and psy- 
chiatric information, not in order to become a practi- 
tioner in either of these areas, but in order to become 
clearer about commonly encountered aspects of cases. 
In the second year he takes an elective course, usually 
broader in scope, to which he brings his accumulated 
experiences as student-worker, and from which he 
gains perspective on those experiences. In the last 
semester, the student participates in a seminar focused 
on his special field of work, and finally, writes a thesis 
which pulls together and rounds out for himself 
his entire learning experience. 

At the end of this training, the student is not a 
supervisor, an administrator, a social researcher, or a 
community organizer. He has learned to work under 
supervision, as he must in a regular agency job. He 
has learned to work with the administrative aspects 
of his agency, which are essential to his job. He has 
learned to supply information needed for his agency’s 
research program, and to respect the importance of 
the agency’s research for his own functioning. He 
has developed a sense of the dependence of the agency 
upon the community, he has learned to work recip- 
rocally with other agencies in the community, and 
he has come to carry his own role in community 
relations as these touch upon his giving of agency 
service. 
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ApvaNcEeD CurRRICULUM 


ne Apvancep Curriculum of the University of 

Pennsylvania School of Social Work offers to suit- 
ably qualified and experienced workers a year’s train- 
ing at an advanced level. This more penetrating 
learning experience can bring the student closer to 
carrying a supervisory or administrative responsibility. 
The students presently in this curriculum take a 
course in Casework Practice running throughout the 
year, and a course in Personality for the same period. 
Most of them take a course in Agency and Com- 
munity for one semester. All of them write a thesis 
in the second semester. All of them work concur- 
rently in training agencies. A number of them have 
held supervisory or administrative positions before 
enrolling in the Advanced Curriculum and have come 
to this Curriculum to strengthen themselves in the 
very service they want to supervise or administer 
again. A few come on work-study bases, currently 
hold supervisory or administrative positions, and like- 
wise seek a better understanding of the services over 
which they have supervisory or administrative respon- 
sibility. Special arrangements must be made under 
these circumstances for field work supervision for 
students holding administrative positions. The School 
has been able to do this to a limited extent by setting 
up within the School itself an effective counterpart of 
the field supervision which the agency obviously can- 
not provide. Such work within the School focuses 
on the student’s administrative practice as such, and 
has already demonstrated the practicability of training 
some advanced students for administration concur- 
rently with their learning of social casework at an 
advanced level. 

The School has also a doctoral curriculum which 
normally follows its Advanced Curriculum for a 
small number of advanced students who have the 
special interest and ability to prepare themselves for 
leadership in administration, teaching, or research. 


Account oF OBJECTIVES 


ERE, THEN, IS ONE account of what the University 
H of Pennsylvania School of Social Work considers 
its training objectives to be, and a statement of the 
skills and qualifications it helps its various students 
acquire. Much of what I have said about the School 
would be pointless if I did not acknowledge my recog- 
nition of the inability of this School and of all the 
other graduate schools of social work collectively to 
supply public welfare directly with all of the trained 
personnel it seeks. 

Many graduate schools of social work have held 


to a conception of the field, which is patently un- 
realistic in relation to the needs of public welfare. 
Such a conception is that which regards social work 
as the diagnosis and treatment of personal problems, 
and which asserts the necessity of solving personal 
problems as such before reality problems like those 
arising from the need for public assistance can be 
solved. 

Some colleges and universities have interpreted 
your expressed need as one for workers having more 
knowledge and information particularly in the fields 
of social science and social security, and have estab- 
lished undergraduate and, sometimes, one-year grad- 
uate programs to impart such knowledge. Widespread 
comment by public agency leaders as well as those in 
education for social work questions the worth of 
undergraduate specialization in social work, and rec- 
ognizes a superior value in a broad undergraduate 
training in the liberal arts and sciences, as prepara- 
tion for graduate training in social work or for direct 
movement into social work practice when graduate 
training is not possible. I do not minimize the value 
of specialized knowledge that is found necessary to 
sound practice in a public agency. But I question 
the economy of a full graduate year spent on the 
acquisition of knowledge of this type. I believe that 
you will find considerable wastage in such training 
unless most of the knowledge it imparts is truly 
needed for the public welfare job, and unless this 
knowledge is possessed by a person able to use it and 
to use himself in relation to it. 

It has been proposed that the graduate schools of 
social work establish briefer and simpler training pro- 
grams, and more lenient admission and graduation 
requirements, so that a larger number of public wel- 
fare workers may be accommodated. This proposal, 
if adopted, would negate the peculiar contribution of 
such schools to the field of social work as a whole. 
In the same measure it would render them less capable 
of training leaders in public welfare—a task for which 
no other type of educational institution is presently 
more capable. 


TRAINING oF LEADERS 


T HAS BEEN suggested that the graduate schools of 

social work may make their best contribution to 
public welfare’s needs by the training of its leaders, 
—the supervisors, the in-service training specialists, 
and the administrators. While I believe that such a 
role in helping public welfare agencies meet their 
needs for trained personnel is the most realistic one 
proposed thus far, we cannot afford to disregard the 
problems it raises. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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the twelve new members of the Association’s Board 
of Directors. In this issue we are happy to present 
short biographical sketches of the remaining six mem- 


bers. 


I’ LAST MONTH'S issue we introduced to you six of 


ELWOOD L. JOHNSON 


LECTED To represent the Coast and Mountain Region 
E on the Board is Elwood L. Johnson, who is the 
Administrator of the Whatcom County Welfare De- 
partment in Bellingham, Washington. 

Having received a B.S. degree cum laude from Har- 
vard in 1932, he began his career in social work as an 
interviewer with the local county welfare office in 1933. 
He worked up through the job of caseworker to be- 
come executive secretary of the local welfare board in 
1935. 

After two years in this position, Mr. Johnson moved 
to Washington where he served successively as a 
junior visitor, casework supervisor in Snohomish 
County, and county administrator in Island County. 
In 1942 he was selected for his present position. For 
two and a half years during the second World War, 
he served as Lieutenant in the Navy. 

His community interests are varied. The board 
membership he has found most interesting is the 
Council Cabinet of the Community Chest. He has 
been active in the Washington State Association of 
County Administrators since 1939, and has served 
both as a member of the executive committee and as 
president. His hobby is gardening, and his specialty, 
roses, of which he has cultivated 28 varieties. 

Mr. Johnson is married and has two young daugh- 
ters. 


ARTHUR B. RIVERS 


S CHAIRMAN OF THE National Council of State 

Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators, 

Arthur B. Rivers is an ex officio member of the 
APWA Board of Directors. 

Born in Mt. Croghan, South Carolina, he studied 
at Carlisle Fitting School and received his A.B. de- 
gree from Wofford College in 1919. During the time 
that he was a merchant and a farmer, he served in 
various capacities: as mayor of Mt. Croghan; as a 
member of the Board of Trustees for the high school; 


as a member of the State House of Representatives 
from 1927-1930, and as a member of the Board of 
Education for Chesterfield County, 1934-38. 

From March 1933 through October 1935 he was 
County Director of the Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion and Civil Works Administration. He was with 
the United States Treasury Procurement Division 
from October 1935 through October 1942. He has 
been State Director of the South Carolina Department 
of Public Welfare since October 16, 1942. 

Mr. Rivers is a board member of the South Carolina 
Public Health Association and of the South Carolina 
Tuberculosis Association. He was President of the 
South Carolina Conference of Social Work 1947- 
48-49. 

Mr. Rivers is a Mason, Lion and Woodman of 
the World. His hobbies are athletics, hunting and 
reading. 


ANTONIO A. SORIERI 


HE NORTHEAST Region elected Antonio A. Sorieri 
ie serve as its representative for the next two years 
on the Board of Directors. He is a New Yorker by 
birth, and received both his B.A. and M.A. from 
Columbia. He majored in Romance Languages and 
taught French and Spanish for three years before 
entering the field of public welfare. 

His social work career began in 1931. His first 
experience was as a caseworker, supervising children 
in foster homes, and he later became a county case 
supervisor. In 1934 he became assistant field repre- 
sentative on the staff of the New York State TERA. 
In 1939, when TERA was absorbed by the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Mr. Sorieri was named 
Area Director for the State Department, and has since 
been appointed Administrative Field Officer, the post 
he now holds. 

During World War II, Mr. Sorieri served with 
UNRRA from 1943 until 1948. He helped to organize 
and start in operation the UNRRA mission in Italy, 


and for a year he acted as Director of Displaced Per- | 


sons there. Later he was appointed Deputy Chief 


of Mission for Relief Services and served in this 
capacity until the Italian Mission closed its activities | 


on June 30, 1947. From that time until March 1948, 


he was Deputy Chief of Mission for the Italian Mis- | 
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sion of the International Refugee Organization which 
took over from UNRRA the responsibility for the 
care of non-Italian displaced persons. He returned 
to his present post in this country in 1948. 

Mr. Sorieri has long been associated with APWA 
and its activities. From 1939 to 1941 he was a mem- 
ber of and chairman of the APWA Committee on 
Interstate Problems. 

During the past two years Mr. Sorieri has taught 
public welfare administration at CCNY. 


VIRGIL L. STOKES 


r. Stokes was elected to represent the Southeast 
Region on the Board of Directors for the next 
two years. 

He is a native Oklahoman, having been born, reared 
and educated in that state. Prior to his service with 
the Army during the second World War, he was 
connected with the business world. Mr. Stokes has 
held city, county, and state offices, and has served in 
both the House and Senate of the Oklahoma State 
Legislature. He was appointed State Director of 
Public Welfare in 1948. 

His family consists of his wife and two and one 
half year old child. Having played college football, 
he developed and has sustained a more than average 
interest in sports. 


WAYNE VASEY 


THIRD BOARD member elected-at-large is Wayne 
Vasey, Director of the School of Social Work at 
the State University of Iowa. 

Born in Collins, lowa, Mr. Vasey received his B.A. 
from Penn College in Oskaloosa, Iowa, and his M.A. 
from the University of Denver. 

After a year as editor and publisher of a weekly 
newspaper at Fremont, Iowa, he began his career in 
social work as a caseworker, and later became a state 
field supervisor in Colorado. From 1940-45 he was on 
the staff of the Social Security Board in San Francisco 
as assistant public assistance analyst, and then assist- 
ant regional representative. 

From 1945-47 he was director of the Department 
of Public Welfare of Contra Costa County in Cali- 
fornia. During this time he also taught courses in 
public welfare administration at the University of 
California Graduate School of Social Welfare. 

In 1947 he joined the staff of the Russell Sage 
Foundation of New York City as a Research Asso- 
ciate, and studied in particular federal-state-local re- 
lationships in public assistance administration. In 
September 1948 he joined the faculty of the State 
University of Iowa to organize a graduate school of 
social work. He is Director of the School which is 
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now in its second year of operation. 

Mr. Vasey is a member of the executive board of 
the Iowa Welfare Association and chairman of the 
Iowa chapter of the American Association of Social 
Workers. He is married and has one daughter and 
two sons. 


THOMAS J. S. WAXTER 


HE Mip-Atiantic Region has chosen Thomas J. S. 

Waxter to be its representative to the Board of 
Directors. 

Judge Waxter was born in Baltimore. He studied 
at Princeton University and received his B.A. there. 
He went on to study law at Yale Law School where 
he received an L.L.B. He was Judge of the Juvenile 
Court of Baltimore for six years, and he has been 
Director of the Baltimore Department of Welfare for 
the last fifteen years. 

A staunch supporter of APWA, Judge Waxter has 
long been active in the activities of the Association. 
He was Chairman of the first Medical Care Com- 
mittee which APWA established and is once again 
Chairman of this same national committee. 

The Judge is married and has two children, a 
daughter, 17 and a son, 16. 


The UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
offers 





























a two-year graduate curriculum for development 
of casework or group work skills in giving any 
agency service. The integrated school program 
focuses on students’ current practice under 
supervisors in over fifty agencies. It leads to 
the degree of Master of Social Work. 


an advanced, third year curriculum for develop- 
ment of casework, supervisory, or administra- 
tive skills. The school program is highly 
integrated with concurrent field practice. It 
leads to an Advanced Certificate. Under cer- 
tain conditions it may lead to the Master’s 
degree or be credited toward the Doctor's 
degree. 


a doctoral curriculum for leadership in social 
work teaching, social administration, or social 
research. It leads to the degree of Doctor of 
Social Work. 





Address all inquiries regarding the 1951-1952 
academic year to Margaret E. Bishop, Director 
of Admissions and Placement, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 2410 
Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 









SE Save or Weburc for CAilhen 
With Defects 7 


by HARRISON ALLEN DOBBS, Professor of Social Welfare 


School of Social Welfare, Louisiana State University, 
and, Member, Louisiana Youth Commission 


children with handicaps will come to the fore 

when more mental, physical and social defects are 
prevented and competently treated. Society concludes 
frequently that a child with a defect must become a 
handicapped adult; but this attitude is irrational and 
is destructive to many individuals and groups. This 
matter is one that should excite state and local depart- 
ments of public welfare. 


[sit OF CHILDREN can be further reduced. Fewer 


Five Crams 


IVE CLAIMS pertaining to children with unusual 
F qualities stand out pre-eminently. Taken singly or 
jointly, the five have great personal and social conse- 
quence. The meaning and relationship that these 
have to public welfare, generally and particularly, 
should be stressed. The special significance of the 
last of the five assertions will be explored later. 

It is claimed that more widespread knowledge of 
the needs and potentialities of so-called “handicapped 
children” would lessen demands for their placement 
in state institutions. Such a reduction in institutional 
admissions would be of first importance to the wel- 
fare of exceptional children, inasmuch as it would 
enable more children to benefit from a home environ- 
ment, as well as make it possible to provide improved 
care and training for those advisedly admitted to 
institutions. 

It is claimed, also, that the number of children 
accepted each year by public welfare departments or 
other government authorities could be advantageously 
reduced by wise governmental policies controlling ad- 
missions to state institutions. Such a plan should 
provide that only those children be admitted whose 
needs could be satisfactorily met by the institution, 
and that those children not qualified for admission 
be referred to other public or private organizations 
with facilities more appropriate for their care and 
treatment. 

Equally important is the belief that whatever a 
child’s defect—whether it impedes his talking, walk- 
ing, seeing, or hearing; denies him the love and guid- 


ance of his parents; causes him to learn more slowly 
than other children; or leads to unacceptable behavior 
patterns requiring unlearning—there are urgent med- 
ical, educational, and social-work tasks that must be 
done surely and well. The earlier these efforts are 
begun, and the more closely they are tied in with the 
child’s home environment, the better the prospects 
for his development both as an individual and as a 
member of the community. 


PHILOSOPHY 


URTHER, IT Is claimed that some departments of 
F public welfare apparently lack an adequate educa- 
tional and social-work philosophy with regard to child 
welfare. A dynamic philosophy is needed to motivate 
programs involving both institutional and non-insti- 
tutional care; without such a system of guiding prin- 
ciples, uncertainty and pessimism prevail. Moreover, 
there is an all-too-common faith among welfare off- 
cials and workers that mere maintenance of the status 
quo in their respective departments is a performance 
worthy of public praise. In such an unfavorable 
atmosphere, aid that is rendered to children may 
actually be detrimental to their welfare, with the tragic 
result that many children bear new, state-caused scars 
and pay a heavier price for being exceptional after 
care than before. Constructive effort in building a 
rightly-conceived and well-integrated philosophy for 
assisting and educating children with special problems 
would be more than justified in many states, in view 
of society’s interest in helping these boys and girls to 
develop successfully. 

Finally, it is felt that maintenance of stronger and 
more constant departments of public welfare would 
improve services to children in many state institutions 
and would favorably affect social services for handi- 
capped children throughout the state. Many children 
with special needs should be treated in local commu- 
nities, rather than under distant and poorly-defined 
institutional programs. 

It is the last of these assertions, the one pertaining 
to the improvement of administration in departments 
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of public welfare, that is to be given special emphasis. 
In many states, there are better results being attained 
in this field than formerly. Nevertheless, children of 
this nation as a whole are tremendously important 
to everyone; and no stone in their behalf can be left 
unturned. Excellency must replace the mediocrity 
that is extant. More and more departments of public 
welfare are scrutinizing with profit their status and 
potentiality in this particular regard. Correctable con- 
ditions that sap departmental strength will be brought 
briefly but hopefully into sight in what follows. The 
man or woman, who is named director of the depart- 
ment of public welfare under some organizational 
set-ups, as well as some deputies, may be underpaid, 
politically bound, and not chosen for professional 
understanding and skill in the welfare field. Such 
executives cannot easily comprehend nor respect the 
nature and scope of the grave responsibility that car- 
ing for thousands of developing children, along with 
other pressing problems, entails. It is surprising that 
so many do so well, despite the restrictions now con- 
fronting them. 


Tax Money 


ELFARE DEPARTMENTS usually spend more tax 

money than any other division of state govern- 
ment. What they accomplish or do not accomplish, 
immediately and materially, affects the welfare of 
many citizens. Nothing but the best administration 
practices can be tolerated without paying a great 
social price. Definite limitations do exist. These con- 
trol, profoundly, services that a state affords. 

It is unimportant to ferret out here all the curtail- 
ments that deter. The whole situation rather than 
its parts determines mostly what a department of 
welfare supplies and its social usefulness. Private 
business cannot proceed on a partially satisfactory 
basis and be truly successful. Stockholders are not 
slow nor loathe to demand changes in direction, and 
directors. While public welfare is of greater concern 
than moneymaking, dire effects of being ignorant 
and indifferent about social investments manifest 
themselves too many times. Occasionally, this care- 
lessness and callousness brings overt explosion in a 
departmental service; but the furor it creates is likely 
to pass quickly from public attention. 

Influences that block are easily identified. How 
the progress of social welfare, children’s welfare espe- 
cially, gets stymied can be clearly shown. State wards 
with defects can be jeopardized by citizens accepting 
less than satisfactory qualifications for officials in wel- 
fare departments. Limited performance is a condi- 
tion with which society must naturally contend if 


employment bars let down. Harmful situations can 
be modified; but only if public opinion grows more 
informed and demanding. Even competent directors 
are thwarted by inadequate citizen support. 

Operating plans of some departments of public wel- 
fare have been changed only partially from faulty old 
ones. It is humanly impossible for the person selected 
state welfare director to conceive and administer in 
intimate and effective fashion a diverse multitude of 
social services. These depend yet on the director's own 
judgment and effort in many instances. 

The attempted reorganization of the department 
of public welfare of one state, that introduced for the 
first time semi-autonomous operating units of a func- 
tional kind, offers a telling illustration. Constructive 
changes that were there could not survive. Inability 
to progress was due, in part, to the fact that the ad- 
ministrative divisions were not free enough from 
political pressure to allow real progress. Party leaders 
insisted upon personal favors and patronage; and 
they finally won out. Electors were inarticulate at 
that time, although subsequently they protested by 
making a change in governors. Moreover, while they 
provided that these deputies have no political inter- 
ference, key positions paid too low a salary. It was 
difficult to assure competency and constancy. Candi- 
dates, who might have been interested, would not 
consider them because of the meager compensation. 


RESIGNATIONS 


WO OF THE THREE deputies resigned within the short 
j pete’ during which the new organization plan 
functioned without political disruption. They were 
the ones who had been chosen for professional ability. 
The one remaining had depended on political con- 
nections for appointment and retention. The first 
resigning deputy was in charge of state hospitals, 
including those caring for children with mental dis- 
ability. The second one directed the other state chil- 
dren’s institutions and state social services for chil- 
dren. How serious the loss was, as far as the welfare 
of children in this state was concerned, is not difficult 
to observe. 

This was made especially so, because personnel in 
the state institutions considered the resignation of 
these creditable men as their unwillingness to accept 
a domination by politics and its interfering henchmen. 
This distrust influenced greatly both state employees 
and public belief in the welfare services. Children 
with defects were thus obliged to pay heavy tribute 
to party politics for no reason of their own. Young 
wards, or older ones even though it seems less waste- 
ful with them, should never be asked to do this. 
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Wiping out permeating staff anxiety from state chil- 
dren’s institutions is imperative. Political influence 
often means more in a show-down than good work- 
record does toward job-security. Educational and 
welfare services in behalf of children’s growth and 
development must remain weak, dispirited and too 
fluctuating to accomplish the goals desired if person- 
nel standards begin to wobble. 

The evil of politics in welfare is always to be 
dreaded. It is particularly invidious in institutional 
programs where employees must enter into substi- 
tute-parent relationships with children. Insecurity, 
belligerency, conniving and timidity on the part of 
staff members are constantly reflected in the conduct 
of their foster children. Such unwholesome mirroring, 
when it is exposed, is nothing short of public crime. 


PoiticaAL PAaTroNAGE 


© ALLOW oUTMoDED political practice in job-filling 
je threaten human well-being is a mortal violation. 
In order to try to get voting strength, state wards 
have been known to be sacrificed for a few paltry jobs. 
These are not at all vital to the winning of a political 
party; but they are peculiarly consequential in rela- 
tion to the care and education of already handicapped 
children. Faithful workers would like to help these 
boys and girls efficiently; but many state employees 
find themselves in constant turmoil. They are caught 
in a ruthless patronage vise much too frequently. 
Closer integrated effort among the several institutions 
serving children which the department of public wel- 
fare operates is needed. This cooperation has too often 
failed to develop. Total state planning and care for 
children with handicaps must remain uneven, com- 
petitive and segmentalized until there is fusion of 
these public services. The multiphasic approach to 
children’s problems often has only lip appeal. 

The great distance ideologically among various 
public welfare institutions for children in most states 
is a disturbing reality. It is made unusually so since, 
as integral parts of the state welfare department, these 
activities ought to have been knitted closely together 
much earlier by common problems and mutual goals. 
Great disparity among them is still found; the con- 
trolling standards, procedures, methods and even 
functional philosophies vary measurably. One finds 
actually present in them on occasion opposing prac- 
tices and purposes of both an educational and social 
work kind. This inequitable situation should not be. 
Characteristics of children, who are cared for by the 
institutional services of a state, are surprisingly sim- 
ilar. Each one has similar drives, urges and wishes. 
Being so alike, they command the same thoughtful 


aid and skillful guidance. This must be so, if these 
boys and girls are to be equally well trained for suc- 
cessful, competent living; regardless of the nature of 
defects presented. 

Some young state wards have rich opportunity for 
satisfying experiences in one state institution, but 
others in another have this denied them. Grave dis- 
crepancy in departmental planning and functioning 
is revealed. This generally happens not because wards 
are thought to possess differing ranges of ability to 
profit from that which will be offered them. It is 
usually on account of unsatisfactory administrative 
guidance at headquarters. For example, ample cul- 
tural opportunities in some institutions have come 
about because there was a strong group of outside 
sponsors at work in their behalf. On the other hand, 
there is the unfavorable situation where the state’s 
most friendless children—boys committed to a cor- 
rectional school—were granted scant social care. An 
influential newspaper had propagated the feeling that 
“young criminals” should be punished, not treated. 


GrowTH ConpDITIONS 


ROWTH CONDITIONS in state institutions for children 
(5 vary greatly; this consequential fact should not 
be passed over lightly. Limitations would not be so 
unintelligently tolerated were there enough profes- 
sional awareness. This feeling of obligation emanates, 
regularly and purposefully, where there is enough 
qualified staff in the central office of a state welfare 
department. Still wider reaching in influence, the 
public itself, which determines how worthwhile each 
of these young citizens shall be viewed, is not 
awakened. Condemnation is deserved for permitting 
uneven social care and education to thrive in any state 
setting; but this, too, will roll off easily, unless present 
cultural illiteracy and inertia are lessened materially. 
Closer, constant interchange and administrative plan- 
ning is recommended between the children’s institu- 
tions which the department of public welfare directs 
and other non-nstitutional welfare services which are 
also this department's charge (as for example, the 
division of child welfare; delinquency prevention pro- 
grams; institutes for juvenile research, etc.). Over- 
lapping services, inaccessibility of special help when 
needed, incomplete case planning and guidance, con- 
sequential degree of costly inter-departmental jealousy 
and impaired functioning, as far as the total welfare 
of children who are its state wards is concerned, will 
continue unless this gap between intramural and ex- 
tramural responsibility of welfare departments is re- 
moved. 

Failure on the part of welfare departments to make 
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suitable use of the integral parts of its whole program 
shows itself in many states. Operating as indepen- 
dently as some of these facilities do, state aid is poorly 
mobilized to meet many children’s problems. Too 
little sharing and acting regarding total state needs 
is reported. Substantial child welfare philosophy for 
the whole department is seldom found. Paucity of 
underlying beliefs and loosely held-together operation 
have affected harmfully the growth and development 
of many children. Included are those who appro- 
priately become wards. Even more important are 
those who could have used other state services so as 
not to necessitate residential replacement. 


CRITICISM 

NEFFECTIVE functioning of their child welfare divi- 
| sions in local communities has brought justifiable 
criticism upon some departments of public welfare. 
This disparagement has caused, from time to time, 
legislative repercussions and reprisals. There has al- 
ways been insufficient number of trained workers to 
meet statewide demands. Nevertheless, this numerical 
limitation does not appear as reprehensive as influen- 
tial lacks and indifference on the part of welfare 
departments themselves. Destitution of professional un- 
derstanding, where the problems of children are to 
be solved, is excessively expensive. Diverse children’s 
activities call for an integrated, intelligent kind of 
direction. It can become a source of blame or a 
source of praise for any department of public welfare. 

Unfavorable conditions must be modified. Other- 
wise, official responsibility for the care and education 
of many needy children may be shifted. It could be 
removed legislatively from the welfare department 
and placed in some other governmental branch. Doubt 
arises as to whether this change would be a meaning- 
ful, lasting step toward genuine progress. Reorganiz- 
ing the whole child welfare program of departments 
of public welfare themselves may hold greater promise. 
This encourages constructive rather than destructive 
change. The question is: will this option be heeded 
soon and realistically enough to count. 

Closer purposeful cooperation between the welfare 
department and other major governmental depart- 
ments of the State as Attorney General, Finance, 
Health, Public Aid and Education than has charac- 
terized the past is indicated. Meeting needs of chil- 
dren, who are or may be state wards, institutional or 
otherwise, will continue on the present unfortunate 
basis if this is not done. Segments do sometimes get 
used conjointly; but services seldom show a whole 
approach by the state. The total child’s learning and 
living is not elevated to the status of his future de- 
mands. 


ImporTANT HELp 


EPARTMENTS OF public welfare have offered impor- 
U tant help to needy children over a long period 
of time. This is related to situations where legal, 
medical, educational, and social work specialists are 
often essential. Although these may not be available 
within the department itself, they could be had by 
arranging to utilize other related, although not di- 
rectly connected, state facilities. For example, a full 
array of experts in each institution, or in each branch 
activity of the welfare department, can hardly be ex- 
pected because of excessive cost and shortages in per- 
sonnel. However, the total requirement of all the 
governmental departments in the state is sufficiently 
large to utilize many experts. An arrangement to 
share professional services interdepartmentally could 
be worked out, either on consultant or part-time 
basis, with great gains. There are numerous illustra- 
tions where the practices in state child welfare activ- 
ities, and the results attained, might have been dif- 
ferent; that is, if there had been inter-department as 
well as intra-department sharing in order to assure 
best methods and highest goals. 

Children with handicaps, so as to be happy and 
become independent persons, deserve every aid pos- 
sible. Assistance for them needs to be certain, ap- 
propriate and sufficient in nature and degree. This 
is so, if the help is to be truly useful and lasting. To 
deny competent attention to children with defects, 
because of a departmental selfishness or the failure 
to comprehend and mobilize, is unfair and near- 
sighted to all the parties involved. It can be social 
immorality of a very hurtful kind. 

More inquiry about children with defects that might 
be handicapping should be undertaken. Means for 
improving personal and social welfare should be ex- 
plored. This has fundamental value to these young 
persons. Social groups in which they have claimed or 
will claim influential membership are conditioned as 
well. 

Care and education that society provides children 
with defects should be of the best possible kind for 
aiding each one’s growth and development. How, 
when and where does the state reach this directive? 
Departments of public welfare are able to play a 
more productive role in this matter than now. The 
leading question is whether they will. As stated earlier, 
if they fail, citizens are likely to demand that this 
social obligation be lodged in another department of 
their government. This has already been done in 
some states. While it might be entirely sound, such 
action would be unfortunate and extravagant if it 
were done unintelligently and abruptly on account of 
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departments of public welfare not being supported 
sufficiently nor instructed enough to do their essential 
job. 

Arrogance, ignorance, waste and inertia present 
constant threats to democratic institutions and proc- 
esses. Fortunately, the sense of worth, of fair play, of 
success and of venture offers off-setting qualities. 
Nevertheless, diligent guard is required to protect 
our national gains. More than customary understand- 
ing and response must characterize those carrying 
responsibility for this small but influential part of 
the public welfare field. This ought to increase the 
social insurance we need and seek. 

Welfare departments are in a crucial spot; but it is 
likely, for many sound reasons, that the challenge 
confronting them will be substantially answered. 

Children with defects are bound to be advantaged 
by accumulating effort for their welfare; our nation, 
too, grows better and stronger because of it. Making 
use of this service opportunity is tied-up with strength- 
ening the ideology we believe in politically and strive 
for socially. Departments of public welfare occupy 
a unique position to move it all ahead in noteworthy 
manner. 
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A Dynamic Approach to Illness—A Social Work 
Guide. By Frances Upham. New York: Family 
Service Association of America. 200 pages. $3.00. 
His Is A highly useful and readable book which is 

j pero for social workers in any agency. Miss 

Upham has selected and condensed a great deal of 

information about illness, disability, convalescence and 

rehabilitation. She has drawn on knowledge relevant 
to social work from the fields of medicine, dynamic 
psychiatry and psychosomatic medicine, and com- 
munity programs for health care at local, state and 
federal levels. The achievement which the book repre- 
sents is the integration of these fields of specialty with 
the areas in which a social worker has a contribution 
to make in illness, that is, prevention and rehabilita- 
tion. In the “dynamic approach” the caseworker 
utilizes the knowledge from other specialties to enrich 
casework and make more effective the process of 
restoring individuals to maximum social functioning. 

The author centers her discussion in the early chap- 
ters on the social and psychological meaning of illness 
and medical care to the patient and to his family. 
Problems of separation and loss, dependency and re- 
gression, anxiety and resistance, hostility and guilt, 
and the importance of parental support and marital 
ties in illness are described. The worker’s activity 
in behalf of the patient must be related to other pro- 
fessional people who have a role in treatment. The 
principles of inter-professional team work and the 
role of the social worker in the team are the same 
for the hospital as for the extra-mural team. The 
chapter “Casework Services in Illness” emphasizes 
that any kind of reaction may be precipitated by an 
illness and that any kind of help may be called for 
in any illness. The author illustrates how the worker 
can apply the skills of generic casework in the build- 
ing of personality strengths to prevent undue depend- 
ency. Casework help especially needed by the ill 
or convalescent person also centers on reinforcement 
of family ties, a good understanding of medical care 
and sound reality planning. Casework and psychi- 
atric services are coming to be regarded as essential 
in convalescent as well as medical programs. 

The author covers some pertinent medical informa- 
tion on pulmonary tuberculosis, maternity, venereal 
disease, cancer, rheumatic fever, cerebral palsy and 
diabetes. She deals with each of these medical prob- 
lems in connection with their social and environ- 
mental aspects, with some emotional reactions often 
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encountered in patients and families, and with com- 
munity resources needed to implement care and re- 
habilitation. The chapters concerning chronic illness 
in children and in adults are especially recommended 
and should be helpful to social workers who admin- 
ister programs such as child care, old age assistance, 
and homemaker service. 

The book, because of its compactness of style and 
method of analysis, will be most useful to supervisors, 
consultants or teachers who can amplify from their 
own training and experience and draw upon the ex- 
tensive bibliography. It is a book which social work- 
ers will want to own. 


Mrs. Marcaret FirzsimMons, 
Director of Casework 

Family and Children’s Service 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Delinquency Control. By Lowell Julliard Carr. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, Revised edition, 1950. 
591 pages. $4.50 
HE COMPLACENT social worker, probation officer, or 
social scientist who thinks that his profession is 

really exercising controls over deviant behavior of 

juveniles will find little satisfaction in Dr. Carr’s book. 

That is no doubt the secret of the book’s absorbing 
interest: every chapter summarizes some advances in 
one or another aspect of the understanding and han- 
dling of delinquency in the community, and likewise 
every chapter reminds the reader that there are stand- 
ing orders for talent and originality in all phases of 
delinquency control. Individuals and groups are chal- 
lenged to learn more and do more in understanding 
and preventing delinquent behavior. 

Dr. Carr’s criticism does not spare the children’s 
agency, school, or court worker who is content to 
remain static in his ability to serve children effec- 
tively, any more than the well-meaning, but unin- 
formed individual or group of volunteers whose con- 
fidence in their ability to solve all individual and 
community problems related to misbehavior of juve- 
niles far exceeds their understanding of the real nature 
of delinquents and the community conditions that 
produce them. He, therefore, gives abundant sup- 
port to professional education and the necessity of 
employing persons with professional education. 

As director of the Michigan Child Guidance Insti- 
tute for five years of its operaton, Dr. Carr obviously 
tried to utilize many skills and much knowledge that 
had developed in every section of the United States 
as delinquency control measures. His evaluation of 
these measures is related in the pages of “Delinquency 
Control” for the benefit of the many communities in 


search of information and guidance in relation to their 
own delinquency problems. 

Most of the author’s examples are drawn from mid- 
western (mostly Michigan) experience, but his refer- 
ences are to widely varied sources, and his quotations 
range from Kipling to Kinsey. 

Emphasis upon techniques of prevention is com- 
mendable and extraordinarily helpful. Every child 
steered away from delinquent behavior represents a 
saving to his family and community in personal hap- 
piness, productivity, and especially finances. 

Therefore, expenditures to support early detection 
of problems within the child as well as within the 
environment that impinges upon him, are worth many 
times the same amount in treatment after delin- 
quencies have occurred. Dr. Carr does some sermon- 
izing on this subject in several points throughout the 
book; thus, it has its entertaining and motivation 
paragraphs here and there, too. 

Persons and groups concerned with juvenile pro- 
tective programs will find this a very useful and valu- 
able manual guide for work with individuals and with 
groups—in casework, probation, teaching, and com- 
munity organization. 


Harotp R. Muntz 

Chief Probation Officer 
Hamilton County Juvenile Court 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Supervision—Principles and Methods. By Margaret 
Williamson. New York City: Woman’s Press, 
1950. 170 pages. $3.00 

Wie Miss Williamson’s book on supervision 

places special emphasis on supervision in group 
work agencies, the principles and methods she dis- 
cusses are applicable to supervision in any setting. 

She defines supervision as a “process by which workers 

—volunteer or paid—who, as individuals, have a direct 

responsibility for carrying out some part of the 

agency’s program plans, are helped by a designated 
staff member to learn according to their needs to 
make the best use of their knowledge and skills, and 
to improve their abilities so that they do their jobs 
more effectively and with increasing satisfaction to 
themselves and to the agency.” She points out that 
supervision is an art to be learned, that because it is 

“first, last and always a relationship between persons,” 

the important thing to learn is how to “build creative 

human relationships.” 

Three functions of supervision — administrative, 
secondary leadership, and teaching—are conceived of 
by the author as being so closely interrelated as to be 

(Continued on page 128) 





REPORTS OF PAYMENTS TO OUT-OF-STATE RECIPIENTS 


by JANET PLEAK, Chief 
Division of Standards and Services 
Illinois Public Aid Commission 


Editor's note: Last October the Association, in re- 
sponse to a number of requests, asked the cooperation 
of the various state departments of public welfare in 
making a statistical study of the number of persons 
receiving categorical assistance while living outside of 
their home state. Carl K. Schmidt, ]r., kindly offered 
the facilities of the Illinois Public Aid Commission in 
tabulating the material and we are indebted to Zane 
Polemis, Director of Research and Statistics of that 
agency, for the work of tabulation and the prepara- 
tion of the six tables of the report. Janet Pleak, at our 
request, is commenting on some of the interesting 
facts disclosed by the study. 





to make a study on payments to out-of-state re- 

cipients, residence is still one of the foremost 
problems to state agencies. While only 38 states plus 
Alaska and the District of Columbia reported on pay- 
ments to out-of-state recipients of Old Age Assistance 
and Aid to Dependent Children, and 36 states re- 
ported on Aid to the Blind cases, those who were 
unable to make the report at this time expressed 
genuine interest in the results and real regrets at not 
being able to participate in the study. 

The study which was made in October 1950 was 
initiated in order to assist each state to determine the 
amount of assistance paid by other states to recipients 
residing in that state. Analysis of this data is particu- 
larly pertinent at this time since the legislatures of 
many states are meeting and since residence at time of 
application as well as continuing residence as it af- 
fects continuing eligibility for assistance are current 
questions in the minds of many legislators. With the 
pendulum swing toward greater restrictions on the 
legal base of many phases of the public assistance 
programs, it is particularly fortunate for state agencies 
to have the facts shown up by this report at this time. 

The data has been tabulated for each of the three 
categories of assistance, both by number of payments 
and the amounts paid. In view of the differences in 
standards of assistance and granting policies among 
the states, the tables on the number of payments ap- 
pear to be more significant. This is true in spite of 
the fact that of the cases reported, a total of $951,938 
was spent in one month on persons residing outside 
the states of their residence. As might have been ex- 
pected, California received the largest amount of 
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money from other states; $185,796 for Old Age As- 
sistance, $2,803 for Aid to the Blind, and $10,238 for 
Aid to Dependent Children. 

It is interesting to note from the detailed tables 
from what states most recipients went and to which 
states they came. If it were possible to analyze in 
detail both granting policies and policies regarding 
assistance to out-of-state recipients and correlate that 
analysis with these reports, we might well have a 
study on which nation-wide action regarding resi- 
dence or the abolition of residence requirements might 
be based. Only one state gave any indication of its 
opinions on what was happening. Iowa reported that 
“we have observed that much of the inter-state mobil- 
ity of the aged recipient has resulted from the prior 
migration of their children. The aged most frequently 
change residence to be with their children. In the 
more urban areas of the city of Des Moines, we in- 
vestigated the reasons for the influx of aged recipients 
to this urban area. We found that the children came 
to Des Moines for employment, and thus the aged in 
subsequent years came to reside with children. The 
high proportion of the mobile group of aged persons 
living with children may account for the relatively 
lower grants received by them.” 

The following table gives, by category, data on the 
10 states providing assistance to the largest number of 
recipients outside their state. 


OAA ADC 
1. Colorado 1902 = Arkansas 119 = California 26 
2. California 1371 = Mississippi 102 Illinois 25 
3. Iowa 1351 ~=Missouri 83 Pennsylvania 24 
4. Minnesota 1193 W. Virginia 71 Mississippi 23 
5. Missouri 1142 ~=Michigan 69 N. Carolina 22 
6. Mississippi 922 Washington 67 Minnesota 17 
7. Michigan 834 Florida 59 Iowa 16 
8. Illinois 797 Idaho 58 Indiana 15 
9. Washington 702 N. Carolina 55 Arizona 15 
10. Arkansas 573 Nebraska 55 Texas 15 


Comparing this data of the states from which the 
largest number originated to those to which the largest 
number moved is also interesting. By categories the 
figures are as follows: 


OAA ADC AB 
1. California 3424 California 134 = California 52 
2. Washington 1093 Ohio 68 Ohio 21 
3. Missouri 773 Washington 67 _Iilinois 17 
4. Oregon 761 Arkansas 66 Tennessee 16 
5. Illinois 730 = Missouri 63 Washington 15 
6. Michigan 624 Illinois 60 Missouri 14 
7. Ohio 606 Tennessee 56 Oregon 12 
8. Minnesota 574 Michigan 49 Indiana 10 
9. Iowa 571 Alabama 45 lowa 10 
10. Tennessee 528 Indiana 41 Texas 10 
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Speculation is interesting on whether Iowa’s opinion 
that older people move after their children have 
moved to find employment applies to this total migra- 
tion. Certainly, it appears that it might be so from 
the movement toward the larger industrial states. It 
likewise appears evident that many people have 
moved to California for a warmer climate, although 
Florida, Arizona, and New Mexico are strangely 
missing from the top 10 states. Climate may show 
another effect as well. Vermont reported that over 
2'4% of its recipients are residing outside of the state 
while a total of only 33 recipients from other states 
had moved to Vermont. Is this climate again? 

It is too early to determine what effect the results 
of this study may have on residence policies. One 
state did report, however, that the mere fact of tabu- 
lating this data on its own out-of-state recipients had 
“already served its purpose in our agency by revealing 
to us one more way of cutting a corner to stay within 
our limited funds. We now have a policy that our 
out-of-state payments may not continue beyond three 


months.” 

More interesting results may be seen as legislative 
sessions now in process draw to an end and as states 
are able to use the data for purposes of interpretation 
to their own boards or policy-making groups. 





SHALL WE SNEAK UP? 


(Continued from page 109) 
must be based, not upon “By what means can we 
eliminate all ineligibles” but upon “By what means 
can public assistance be most effectively admin- 
istered?” 

Let us approach the need for improvement in public 
assistance administration objectively—make an honest 
and forthright study of procedures, methods, laws 
and policies to find and eliminate the real causes for 
inefficient operation. I think we will not find that 
the real cause is that we have used “social work” prin- 
ciples and methods in investigation nor that our ulti- 
mate objective of helping people to help themselves 
can be achieved by the use of “detective methods.” 
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by LOULA DUNN, Director 


This issue of Pustic WeLFare provides its members: 

1. A statement of income and expenditures in 1950 

and the budget for 1951. 
2. An analysis of income from 1931, when the Asso- 
ciation was established, through 1950. 

These two financial statements show the steady in- 
crease of membership support of APWA. For the 
first time in its twenty year history, in 1950, the basic 
operating costs were financed without foundation 
grants; however, valuable assistance has been given 
APWA through foundation grants in 1950 and for 
1951. These grants, though, have been made for 
specific purposes, thus aiding APWA in providing 
program examination and extended services. Notable 
examples are the following: 

The Revenue Survey was financed by grants from 
Carnegie, Rockefeller, Columbia and Field Founda- 
tions. This survey was made in 1950 by the Raymond 
Rich Associates and is in process of study and im- 
plementation this year. 

The Aid to Dependent Children study is a two 
year project undertaken through a grant from the 
Field Foundation. 

Special Medical Care committee work has been 


made possible by grants from Independent Aid, Inc. 

Special work in Civil Defense has been partially 
financed through a grant in 1951 from the Field Foun- 
dation. 

These two financial statements, then, reflect the com- 
binations of both the increased support of the basic 
operating budget by agency and individual members 
and the foundation grants for special projects. Even 
so, it should be noted that the Association operates an 
extensive program on a small overall budget. Much 
of its activity is made possible by the cooperative sup- 
port of its membership through participation on com- 
mittees, assistance at regional conferences, and 
generous sharing of various aspects of the Associa- 
tion’s work. Special tribute is paid to the members 
for their manifold services during 1950, when the 
Association was functioning with the smallest staff 
in its history and was for the first year financing its 
“core budget” without foundation funds. These fac- 
tors explain the “forced balance” which was carried 
into 1951. 

It is hoped that APWA can increase its usefulness 
during 1951 through expanded and sustaining mem- 
bership interest and support. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1950 anp Bupcer For 1951 





GENERAL OPERATIONS 
INCOME 






































1950 
FE ALA, | 
aed lihe cepts noises 59,806.00 
SEER EER ane Se ee 16,942.63 
ES oe ae ec ee aiicihalaiilbaaliainiliiiieeel ™ 
Conferences 6,474.80 
EEE EE LT 7,287.01 
EES SER on es ne eee ee 2,891.23 
I hal a ela iiaeiinnbehpbineiat $95,398.89 
EXPENSES 
Seleries $46,807.87 
Social Security Contributions ereerreven 
EEE Ee an ee ee 5,839.23 
ETL Re oe a ee ae 3,379.56 
EEE ASE a ee Aen eT eee er 2,983.98 
EERE SE Aaa ne 426.96 
TEARS Sree So ee eR 16,340.01 
EEE: ee TT A TOT 2,183.78 
Accounting Service — 785.00 
Conferences 5,971.96 
I atin 499.28 
_ EERE TE aS ee en ee 3,208.83 
SESE et coe oa On er $88,426.46 


Excess of Income over Expense 


i ee 


Balance Carried Forward ___ 


FOUNDATION GRANTS 
SpEcIAL Projects 


























Aid to Dependent Children Study (Field Foundation) -_»_»___ $ 7,500.00 
Medical Care Committee Work (Independent Aid, Inc.) —__ 1,000.00 
Revenue Survey 
Comeau Foundsticn .. $5,000.00 
Rockefeller Foundation 005,000.00 
Columbia Foundation >>>» SSS 2,500.00 
Field Foundation _....0.0000 SS 2,500.00 
15,000.00 
Civil Defense (Field Foundation) - 
Tora SpeciaL Projects $23,500.00 
SumMMary OF Funp Ba.ances as oF Decemser 31, 1950 
I ici ecceneiniitnhibcioninsintiinin $ 3,985.00 
I i cients 2,987.43 
Aid to Dependent Children Study 2,923.08 
Medical Care Committee Work _____ 686.24 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 5,736.50 
REESE a CN ee Ce OCT $16,318.25 
Balances Represented By: 
Cash on Deposit $15,739.22 
Imprest Funds 579.03 





Tora 





$ 6,972.43 


2,987.43 


$ 3,985.00 


$16,318.25 


Budget for 
1951 
$ 3,985.00 
67,000.00 
18,000.00 
500.00 
6,500.00 
5,500.00 
300.00 


$101,785.00 


$ 50,000.00 
700.00 
6,700.00 
3,400.00 
5,000.00 
1,500.00 
19,500.00 
3,000.00 
785.00 
6,500.00 
1,000.00 
3,700.00 


$101,785.00 


$ 7,500.00 
1,000.00 


10,000.00 
$ 18,500.00 
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Nationa, ConFERENCE OF SociAL Work 

NDER THE reorganization plan of the National Con- 

ference of Social Work, the new Section 1, Services 
to Individuals and Families, coordinates a number of 
the old sections including the former section on Pub- 
lic Welfare. The 1951 program includes in Section 
1 a number of meetings of particular interest to public 
welfare staffs. Among the topics included are “Fur- 
ther Needs in Social Security Legislation,” “Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Family Desertion,” “The 
Impact of the Recent Expansion of OASI,” “Child 
Welfare Services in Public Agencies,” and “Construc- 
tive Aspects of Public Assistance.” 

Participants for these meetings have been drawn 
from voluntary agencies and the faculties of schools 
of social work as well as from local, state and federal 
public welfare agencies. Ellen Winston, North Caro- 
lina Commissioner of Public Welfare, is chairman 
of the Program Committee for Section 1. 

With the many important questions facing public 
welfare today, it is hoped that a large number of 
public welfare staff members will have the opportu- 
nity of attending the 1951 National Conference of 
Social Work. 

Be sure to visit the APWA booth in Convention 
Hall and use it as convention headquarters. 

New York Ciry 

ayMonD M. Hizuiarp has resigned as Commissioner 
H of the New York City Department of Welfare to 
accept the position of Executive Director of the Wel- 
fare Council of New York City. His successor is 
Henry L. McCarthy, who has worked with Mr. Hil- 
liard for some time in the New York City Agency. We 
take this opportunity to wish both of these men suc- 
cess in their new positions. 


Pusuic AssIsTaANcE IN Mip-Century 


HIs 1s THE title of the 1950 Annual Report of the 
T Philadelphia County Department of Public Assist- 
ance. This noteworthy report briefly highlights the 
progress that has been made in Social Security and 
makes effective use of case stories to illustrate 


the differences in public assistance programs admin- 
istered by the agency. The problem of securing the 
necessary qualified staff is discussed. Various statis- 
tical tables complete the report. 

Our congratulations to Bill Sailer and his staff 
for another outstanding annual report. 





PUBLIC WELFARE 


Wuat Makes a Comittee Tick? 

HIs Is A TITLE of an eight page pamphlet published 

by the Division of Child Welfare and Youth Serv- 
ice, Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare as 
one of their “Youth Service Series.” The purpose of 
the pamphlet is to help people serving on committees 
make the work of those committees more effective. 
If everyone paid attention to the seven points out- 
lined in the report, our committee work would be 
much more effective. 

The pamphlet is written in a concise style that 
highlights the seven points of the booklet. We recom- 
mend it to all public welfare people working with 
or serving on committees. 


Tue Pusric Was Invirep 

OR THE PAST THREE years, the Annual Meeting of 
F the Orleans Parish Department of Public Welfare 
of New Orleans, Louisiana has been open to the 
general public. Advanced newspaper publicity made 
it clear that this year’s meeting would again be open 
to all. In order to get away from routine speeches 
and to make it a meeting which genuinely belonged 
to the public and the staff, the idea was developed of 
having “Mr. and Mrs. Public” as the feature guests. 
Their parts were played by two staff members. 

The questions asked by Mr. and Mrs. Public were 
typical of those frequently asked by “the man on the 
street.” The answers were given by various staff 
members. Many citizens attended the meeting and 
they and the staff were enthusiastic about its results. 
The meeting closed with the awarding of certificates 
to staff members who had served ten years in the 
Department. 

We would be interested in knowing of other local 
agencies that hold annual meetings that are open to 
the public, 

StaFF News 

HE ARTICLE “Civil Defense and Public Welfare” by 
Ty Milton Patterson in the April issue mentioned 
that James Brindle, Director of Assistance of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance, is 
working part-time in the Washington, D. C. office 
of APWA in connection with civil defense. Arrange- 
ments have been made with Mrs. Eleanor G. Evans, 
Secretary, Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Assistance for Jim to give full time to this important 
activity during the months of April and May. We 
heartily welcome Jim to the Association’s staff and 
are deeply grateful for the cooperation of the Penn- 
sylvania agency in making it possible for APWA to 
have his services during this period. 

It is with regret that we announce the resignation 
of George Gilman from the Association’s staff. He 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


joined us in August, 1950 as staff assistant. He is 
leaving the Association to go into federal service in 
Washington, D. C. We will miss George and wish 
him well in his new undertaking. 

Campaicn Acatnst Curonic Diseases 

HE EFFORTS To reduce the toll of cerebral palsy, 
Tictens. diabetes, blindness and deafness were out- 
lined at a conference called by the National Confer- 
ence on Chronic Disease in Chicago. Plans were laid 
for new attacks on the problems of these ailments and 
for their prevention. 

The three day Conference, sponsored by the Com- 
mission on Chronic Illness in cooperation with the 
U. S. Public Health Service and the National Health 
Council, brought together representatives of the med- 
ical profession and lay organizations interested in 
chronic diseases. The Commission is an independent 
national agency founded jointly by the American 
Medical Association, the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, the American Public Health Association and 
the American Public Welfare Association. 

ProcerpINcs oF NortHEast REGION 

T HAS NOT BEEN possible to publish Proceedings of 
[ai of the regional conferences of APWA but 
through the leadership and generosity of the state 
departments of public welfare in the Northeast Re- 
gion, a Proceedings has been published of the 1950 
Northeast Regional Conference. 

This meeting was held in New York City on May 
18-20, 1950. It was the largest regional conference 
APWA has ever held, both from the standpoint of 
attendance and from the number of people who par- 
ticipated in the program. The Proceedings contains 
the papers of forty-five people who took part in the 
program. Included are the four major papers deliv- 
ered at general sessions as well as most of the papers 
delivered at the six round tables. The topics of these 
round tables were: 

Round Table A—The Impact of Public Opinion 

on Public Welfare Policy 

Round Table B—Dependency: Causes, Prevention, 

and Rehabilitation 

Round Table C—Special Problems of Supervisors 

and Caseworkers in Public Wel- 
fare Agencies 

Round Table D—The Strengthening of Family 

and Community Life 

Round Table E—The Coordination of Functions 

in the Public Welfare Agency 

Round Table F—Problems of Field Supervision 

Copies of the Proceedings have been sent to all 
members of the conference committee, conference 
participants and to each agency member of APWA 
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in the region. 

A few copies are left for sale to those wishing to 
secure a copy of the Proceedings. This book contains 
a wealth of information and material. It will be of 
real value in staff development programs, in many 
school courses concerned with public welfare, and a 
ready reference concerning developments in the field. 

Copies may be secured from the Chicago office of 
APWA for the price of $1.50 per copy. 


“APPLICATION REJECTED” 


N AN UNUSUAL annual report the Orleans Parish 

Department of Public Welfare of New Orleans, 
Louisiana discusses a number of the cases it did not 
handle—and why? One reason for this type of a 
report is to clear up confusion in the minds of the 
general public as to why one person can get help 
when another can’t. 

The use of case illustrations shows various types of 
applications that were rejected by the Department and 
why. The report does include a summary of the serv- 
ices rendered by the agency during the past year. 

Lillie Nairne and her staff once more deserve con- 
gratulations for an annual report that is of real interest 
to everyone in the community which the agency 
serves. 





Shocl of SSuctal Wark 
University of North Carolina 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


A basic first year case work program, 


Second year concentrations in Social 
Case Work, 


Community Organization, Social Work 
Administration, 


Social Work Research. 


Curriculum adapted to rural and semi- 
rural workers. 


First and second year admissions June 1951 
Additional first year admissions Sept. 1951 











PUBLIC WELFARE 


CoMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
REGRET THAT the name of Miss Lena Parrott, 
Director, Division of Child Welfare, State De- 
partment of Health and Welfare, State House, Au- 
gusta, Maine, was omitted from the list of members 
of the Committee on Services to Children when the 
lists were published in the April issue. 

Henry L. McCarthy, Commissioner of Welfare, De- 
partment of Welfare, 250 Church Street, New York 
City 13, has been appointed to the Committee on 
Welfare Policy. 

Stephen J. Green, Chief, Division of Field Services, 
Illinois Public Aid Commission, has been appointed 
Membership Chairman for that agency. 


TRAINING OBJECTIVES 


(Continued from page 113) 

The present Committee, its continuing effort, and 
our overt statements all say that you executives want 
trained staff and we social work educators want to 
help you get them. You reason that trained workers 
could do a better job than untrained workers; and 
we reason that since we train social workers we can 
help you. 

But does any one of us, or anyone like us, really 
know as fully as we must know what it is that a 
public assistance job alone asks of training? We in 
this Committee now seek that knowledge. I believe 
we cannot find it in terms of courses, as we ordinarily 
conceive of courses, in learning as we most easily com- 
prehend it, or in centers of social work training alone. 

I believe we may begin our search as we have be- 
gun it. But I bring to our considerations the strong 
conviction that sooner or later we must go beyond 
this éxploration as a Committee. While some of us 
may be close to an understanding of the peculiar 
difficulties of giving a public assistance service, we 
must first try to see clearly where we now are. Then 
we may well find ourselves moving to the conviction 
that an understanding adequate to our respective 
needs must be worked out through an actual attempt 
to train workers to give that service. 

If such an attempt becomes possible, I can assure 
you that we who are in social work education will 
be challenged to the utmost by the technical and 
practical problems that will emerge. If we begin, with 
a conviction that we are close to solving our part of 
the problem, I know that such conviction will be 
shaken to its roots by what we shall encounter. 

When you as well experience the impact of train- 
ing upon your untrained and trained workers, upon 
your supervisors and yourselves as executives, upon 
your local boards and communities, and upon your 





state agencies and the taxpayers, you will wonder 
whether your belief in training is worth the candle 
or even has any basis in reality. 

Such a conception of our task may give us pause, 
But it may help to show us the way. 


BOOK NOTES 
(Continued from page 121) 


impossible of separation except for discussion pur- 
poses. “The chief administrative responsibility of the 
supervisor is to see that the work of the agency gets 
done and done effectively—the most effective way o 
insuring that work gets done is through helping th 
workers being supervised to find their place in the 
administrative set-up of the agency and to face and 
come to terms with its requirements.” 

Availability of “secondary leadership,” more com- 
monly thought of as opportunity for consultation, is 
treated as being invaluable to every staff member, no 
matter what is his particular role in the agency, be- 
cause—“we rarely do our best thinking by ourselves.” 
The clear and concise way in which principles and 
methods of supervision are discussed should make 
this a helpful book to new supervisors and provide a 
good “refresher” reference to “old hands at the job.” 

To those of the readers whose supervisory experi- 
ence has been in a casework setting, the way in which 
concepts and methods familiar to them are applied 
to the group work process will be of some interest. 

Of particular interest and help to the supervisor in 
a public welfare agency is the chapter on the use of 
group methods in supervision. It is in this area that 
group workers have a unique contribution to make 
and Miss Williamson competently discusses the meth- 
ods to use in group meetings of staff and volunteers. 
The group meeting as a medium for carrying out 
supervisory responsibility is one that a public agency 
supervisor cannot afford to overlook and Miss Wil- 
liamson’s book provides some excellent guidance to 
supervisors who act as discussion leaders. 

Vircinia Franks 

Supervisor of Staff Development 
St. Louis City Welfare Office 

St. Louis, Missouri 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 














CASEWORKERS—Full and part time positions 
available. Personnel policy sent upon request. 
Write, Personnel Department, Travelers Aid 
Society of Chicago, Room 443, 201 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 














